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WINGED PIONEER 

Tlie story of brave Percy Pilcher 
and his flimsy gliders 

In September 1899 a British flying pioneer named Percy 
1 Pilcher was fatally injured while demonstrating a glider 
called The Hawk in the grounds of Stanford Hall, not far 
front Rugby. Now, nearly 60 years later, apprentices of 
Armstrong Whitworth Aircraft have made a replica of 
this early glider, which is now in the Science Museum at 
South Kensington. 

Complete }vith a model of the ill-fated pilot, the replica 
of that flimsy glider is to be the chief feature of a Pilcher 
Museum to be established by Lord Braye at Stanford 
Hall . Lord Braye,. whose father as a friend of Pilcher, is 
opening Stanford Hall to the public on Easter Sunday for 
the first time in its long history. 

TITad fate not .struck so harshly, At Eynsford, in Kent, he built 
Percy Pilcher might have four gliders, the biggest and, best 
won the worldwide fame that was of them being The Hawk, de- 
to come to Orville and Wilbur signed to carry the engine which 
Wright four years later—on he intended to make. A queer 
December 17, 1903—^when they thing it was, built almost entirely 
achieved the first flight in a of bamboo and weighing no more 
hcavier-than-air machine. than 501b. In this craft he would 

To be thought a crank is the slide for about 100 yards before 
lot of most pioneers,/and Pilcher coming easily and safely to earth, 
was no exception; but the great In 1897 he decided to give The 
Lord Kelvin, though declaring Hawk motive power by having it 
that he had not the smallest mole- towed. The tow-rope was an 
cule of faith in human flight, let ordinary fishing dine which was 
Pilcher ,have a big room at the attached to the glider on one hill¬ 
top of Glasgow University. It was top and then taken across the 
there that he made his studies and valley to a pulley'on the crest of 
experiments; and it was in Glas- another hill. Sometimes a farmer’s 
gow in the 90s of last century horse would pull to give him a 



Model university 

In this picture we see three students looking at a model of 
the proposed new lay-out for Southampton University. A 
striking feature is the groiip of three towers, seen in the 
right foreground, designed as students’ residences. 

Last of the big Murray 
River paddlers 





The last of the Murray River 
paddle-steamers, the Success, is on 
her last run after 80 years of 
faithful service. Her ironwork is 
rusty and her timbers are creaking, 
and she is now due for retirement. 

Less than half a century ago, the 
Murray, Australia’s longest and 
biggest river (with its tributaries, 
the Darling and the Murrum- 
bidgee), formed the chief transport 
route of south-eastern Australia. 
As on the Mississippi, they were 
the homes of hundreds of families 
who manned the paddle steamers. 


The model of Percy Pilcher and his glider, The Hawk, made by appren¬ 
tices of Armstrong Whitworth Aircraft 


that he made his first glider, The 
Bat, a flimsy craft in which he 
carried out many tests on a .hill* 
side near Cardross. ‘ \ 

At Glasgow University towards 
the end of 1895 Pilcher read a 
paper which began with the 
words: “ The history of experiment 
with flying machines is a history of 
disasters.” But at the end of his 
paper he declared his intention to 
experiment with a machine carry¬ 
ing a two. horse-power oil engine 
and driving two propellers, one 
under each wing. No such engine 
being available then, he resolved 
to make one of his own. Mean¬ 
while, he went, on experimenting 
with gliders. 


start; at others he relied on his 
sister’s- help. Towed in this way 
The Hawk would carry Pilcher 
for some 300 yards across the 
valley.. On one occasion he 
reached a speed of 25 miles an 
hour. " 

From all,, these experiments he 
gained precious knowledge con¬ 
cerning the engine he needed to 
maintain the Hawk in flight. 
More than ever determined to 
give engine-power to his craft, 
he began work on a four horse¬ 
power petrol motor. Then came 
the tragedy on that September day 
in 1899, while he was on a visit 
to his friend Lord Braye. 

It was a wet and stormy day, : 


but a crowd assembled in Stan¬ 
ford Park to * see his scheduled 
display of gliding, and the daunt¬ 
less pioneer would not disappoint 
them. At a height of about 30 
feet, a rudder wire of his glider 
broke, the tail collapsed, and The 
Hawk crashed to the ground. 
Pilcher, who/was only 34, died 
from his injuries two days later. 

On the spot where he crashed 
stands an Ionic column, raised 
above the meadow on four rough- 
hewn steps. One side of the base 
records the sad event; another has 
just two Latin words: Icaro alteri 
(to the other Jcarius). 

And now a museum in the 
nearby Stanford Hall will help to 
keep his memory evergreen. As 
one of that brave band of pioneers 
who ushered in the dawn of the 
■Flying Age, Percy Pilcher deserves 
remembrance. 


In Australia their cargo was 
wool. But just as in America the 
rail came and offered speedier 
transport with little additional cost, 
so in Australia the rail, the road 
and, more recently, the aircraft 
have all contributed to the rapid 
decline of the paddle steamers. 

Many of the old settlers along 
the Murray River recall the days 
when the old paddlers raced each 
other. For in those days business 
was for the first who arrived at 
the various sheep stations. Once 
the cargo had been loaded there 
was another race to the railhead. 

BACON FOR SITED 

Many stories are told of the 
paddle-boat skippers at the turn 
of the century. One of them. 
Captain Randell, was in such a 
hurry to collect a cargo that his 
fireman threw great slabs of bacon 
into the furnace to gain extra 
speed. Another time, with’ the 
goal in . sight, overhanging gum 
trees knocked off his funnel and a 
rival passed him and collected the 
prize. 

The river boats- were essential to 
life in those early days. They 
could carry goods at 75 per cent, 
less cost than haulage by bullock 
or darnel. 

But that era in Australian his¬ 
tory is passing. The cargo paddler 
will race no more and no one will 
now hear the sound of the fire¬ 
man’s axe as he hurriedly fells a 
tree for fuel. ' 


Japanese to 
welcome 
British music 

An arts festival is to be held at 
Osaka, former capital of Japan, 
from April 10 to May 10. It will 
be the first ever held in that 
country to combine European and 
American items with traditional 
Japanese performances. 

Britain is to be represented by 
the Amadeus String Quartet and 
by the world-famous pianist Benno 
Moiseiwitsch. The U.S.A. is send¬ 
ing the New York Ballet, and 
Russia the Leningrad Philharmonic 
Orchestra. 

The festival is being organised 
by tlie daughter of a Tokyo pub¬ 
lisher. She is herself a talented 
musician and has visited Europe to 
study the running of the Salzburg 
and Edinburgh festivals. 


CANNON IN A 
_■ TREE-TRUNK 

How did the barrel of an ancient 
cannon, two feet long, get inside 
a tree in Boultham Park, Lincoln? 

It was found by workmen while 
they were cutting up the trunk, 
which is estimated to be 200 years 
old. Their saw met something 
hard, so they split open the trunk 
with wedges. There, firmly inside 
and completely surrounded by 
solid timber, was the cannon.. 
There were no signs of holes in 
the wood having been grown over, 

Boultham Park was originally 
the grounds of ,a country house, 
and the cannon might have been 
an ornament on the terrace at one 
time. But how and when it got 
into the tree is a mystery. 


Wliipsnade cubs 



Nimmy, a brown bear at Whips- 
nade Zoo, keeps a watchful eye 
on tlie photographer while her 
cubs are at play. 

©The Amalgamated Press,,Ltd., 1958 
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ODUCING 



NEW MEM 



By the CN Parliamentary Correspondent 

Since the New Year several new MPs have come to West¬ 
minster as a result of by-elections . And they have been 
introduced in accordance with custom, which provides 
another interesting sidelight on the old struggle for a free 
Parliament , - Our Parliamentary Correspondent here tells 
us something about this ancient and interesting procedure . 


\X7hen Question Hour ends the 
A * Speaker rises and says; 
“Members desiring to take their 
scats will please come to the 
Table'’—meaning the table on 
which the Mace is laid in front 
of the Speaker and the three 
Clerks. ; 

' We then realise, perhaps for the 
first t time, that for the past few 
minutes three people have been 
standing shoulder-to-shouldcr at 
the Bar of the House. 

The person in the centre is 
the new M.P. On the flanks are 
two established M.P..S, one of 
whom may be a Chief Whip or a 
Minister (or both). Alternatively 
both may be back-benchers. 

TWO SPONSORS NEEDED 
~ These two are the sponsors, of 
the new M.P. A-minute or_ two 
before the little ceremony we shall 
see them and the new M.P. facing 
into the chamber, with their toes 
touching the white line which 
marks the Bar. (The Bar area is, 
of course, inside the chamber, at 
the end opposite the Speaker, but 
is technically outside it, so no 
M.P. can address the House from 
beyond the Bar.) 

At the ..Speaker’s invitation the 
two sponsors and the new M.P. 
step oft’ in unison down the cham¬ 
ber towards the Speaker. Half¬ 
way there they pause and bow. 
They stop finally at the Table and 
bow again. 

The- sponsors move away and 
the new M.P. ,passes to the 
Government side of the Table—to 
the Speaker’s right—and is sworn 
by the' Clerk of the Commons. 
That is, he repeats the Oath of 
Allegiance to the Sovereign. (On 
religious grounds a-new M.P. can 
make instead an affirmation under 
the Oaths Act of 1888, but this 
rarely happens.) 

If an M.P. fails to follow this 


practice he cannot sit and vote in 
the House, though he does not for¬ 
feit his seat. But if he sits or 
votes without having observed the 
formalities he is liable to a fine 
of £500 for‘each day he sat or 
voted—and loses his seat as well. 

Finally the new Member signs 
the “test roll”—a parchment 
folded like a book and headed 
with the Oath—and shakes hands 
with the Speaker, 

RESPONSIBLE PEOPLE 

The question arises why. a new 
M.P. has to have two sponsors. It 
will be noted these are M.P.s 
themselves. As such they are 
responsible people and they know 
and can vouch for the new M.P. 
Unless there were a firm ruling 
about this, why, anybody could be 
brought in off the street and intro¬ 
duced as a “new Member.” 

The “ancient order and custom 
of the House ” was that new 
Members should be sponsored in 
the way we have described and. so 
no “stranger”—even the monarch 
—could enter the chamber un¬ 
bidden. 

EVIDENCE 0! ELECTION 

The Resolution imposes the 
; ceremonial introduction of new 
M.P.s in order “that they may be 
better known.” Of course, it does 
not apply when all Members 
“sign in” at the beginning of a 
new Parliament, for it is not pos¬ 
sible for M.P.s who have not yet 
taken the Oath to .sponsor those 
ahead of them in the queue. 

Plerc the evidence of election 
to Parliament is a Return Book, 
and that is deemed sufficient 
proof. An M.P. returned at a 
by-election has to produce an 
official certificate to^ satisfy the 
House, as well 'as his sponsors, 
that lie has . the right to’sit and 
vote. 


Twins in ballet 



Jean and Ian Keith, 15-year-old 
twins of Ruislip, Middlesex* want 
to become dancing stars. They 
have been learning ballet since 
they were four. 


FIRST STEPS IN 
FIRST AID 

Most Scouts and Guides know 
what to do in a sudden emergency; 
they know how to deal with people 
who have fainted, or have been 
burned or injured in some other 
way and are urgently in need of 
help. But many boys and girls 
are too young to be completely 
qualified in First Aid, and to them 
we can recommend an excellent 
booklet called Help! With photo¬ 
graphs and simply-written instruc¬ 
tions, it shows how to take the 
first steps in First Aid. 

The booklet can be obtained 
from Smith and Nephew Ltd., 
Bessemer Road, Welwyn Garden 
City, Herts. Single copies (or as 
many as six if needed) will be 
supplied free of charge. For more 
than six, the cost is 9d. a copy. 

for Antarctic molorisls 

Scott Base in the Antarctic now 
boasts a road sign, though prob¬ 
ably a good many years will pass 
before any motorist will have need 
of it. Set up by the Automobile 
Association of Wellington, New 
Zealand, it shows distances to the 
South Pole (841 miles), London 
(10,588 miles),-and the capitals of 
several other countries. 



News from 

A high-level bridge is to be built 
across . the southern end of the 
Fanama Canal at Balboa. - 

The Universities Federation for 
Animal Welfare again calls on 
bird-lovers to discourage children 
from taking birds’eggs. A coloured 
poster by Fougasse, illustrating the 
birds* point of view, can be 
obtained free from UFAW at 
7a Lamb’s Conduit Passage, 
London, W.C.l. 

The .sheep population of 
Australia has now. risen to the 
record figure of 150 million, one- 
sixth of the world’s total. 
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The special gold medal of the 
Royal Geographical .Society has 
been awarded to Dr. Vivian Fuchs. 
(It was last .awarded in 1910, to 
Robert Peary, the first man to 
reach the North Pole.) The Scot¬ 
tish Geographical Society has also 
awarded its gold medal to Dr. 
Fuchs, 

Two consignments- of acorns 
from the Major Oak in Sherwood 
Forest are to be planted on the 
Sherwood Manor House estate at 
Troy, Ohio. 

VETERAN ON TIIE LINE 
The 72-year-old Locomotive 123 


An Italian architect is making 
plans for an underwater restaurant 
on the coast of Ischia, an island 
in the Gulf of Naples. It will 
have additional windows in the 
roof so that diners can watch 
marine life all round them. 

GILDED CAGE 

A cage of gold and enamel, con¬ 
taining. two model singing birds, 
fetched 1800 guineas in a London 
saleroom. 

A rail-mounted trench-digger, 
for track-^ide drains, is now being 
used by Western Region'of British 
Railways. Using it seven men 
can do the work of 40 in a third 
of the time. 

By special Act of Parliament, 
the Imperial Institute at South 
Kensington has been renamed the 
Commonwealth Institute. 

RED ROSE RENT 

Sutton Valence School, Kent, is 
letting a piece of its land to the 
parish council as a rest garden for 
old people. The annual rent will 
be one red rose. 


Company is to be used again on 
special journeys for railway en¬ 
thusiasts. It recently hauled a 
two-carriage train from Perth to 
Edinburgh. 

New pots for old 

ns iiiii 



An African lay preacher, who 
is believed to be the only man 
alive who knew David Livingstone, 
is to record some of his memories 
of the great missionary for the 
Rhodes-Livingstone Museum . at 
Salisbury, His name is Bereston 
Gwaza and he is 101. 


During the winter Cornish crab 
and lobster fishermen spend 
much of their time in making 
new pots, or repairing old ones, 
ready for the new season. Here 
is Mr. F. J. Stephens of Cadgwith 
with some of the pots on which 
he has been working. They are 
made of Somerset withys or 
willow branches. 


Out and About 

The little wood was full of bird 
song and the notes never 
seemed to clash, however much 
they differed. Bu£ behind me I 
heard most clearly the ringing 
“pink-pink-pink” of chaffinches. 

Some of them are starting to 
make their nests now, and these 
are better built than most. It will 
not be long after Easter this year 
before each one holds up to half- 
a-dozen eggs. 

The birds and the early flowers 
of spring always make our trees 
appear to be late. In the wood 
some anenomes were flowering, as 
Well as primroses and violets. A 
wild cherry tree, too, was in’ 
bloom, but scarcely a touch of 
green showed - anywhere • in the 
trees, though many a bud looked 
ready to burst open. \ 

A mild and sunny day could' 
begin the transformation; but it 
is * just as likely that cold winds 
could hold most of the trees back 
another week. 

All the more like a miracle will 
the full tide of foliage seem when 
it comes at last. C. D.D. 


THEY SAY ... 

Jf anyone is feeling dispirited, let 
him visit our schools. He will 
see the finest children that even 
our race has produced, learning 
better than ever before to bring 
true renown to the British name. 

The Minister of Education 

resourcefulness, adaptability, 
and spirit of adventure shown 
by British industry in the last 150 
years can serve Australia well as 
a model for its own industrial 
progress. 

Premier of Australia 

need people who, when they 
see people dropping ;paper, 
abouti .will pick it up and say to: 
the sinner;<“I think this is yours— 
we don’t want it.” 

The Minister of Housing • ■ 

JUST AN IDEA 
A man may hide himself from * 
you in every other way, but he 
cannot in his work; there you have' 
him to the utmost. 

John Push in 
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FAVOURITE WITH 
SIGHTSEERS 

The Tower of London is still 
the most popular of historic build¬ 
ings in the charge of the Ministry 
of Works,*It had 1,064,400 visitors 
.last year, of \Vhom 668,600 paid to 
see the Crown Jewels. •' ! 1 

Next in order of popularity were 
the State Apartments at Hampton 
Court Palacb, which attracted 
441,000 people. Then' came Edin¬ 
burgh Castle with 390,600 visitors, 
Stonehenge with nearly 230,000, 
and the Palace of Holyroodhouse 
with 224,300. Other much-visited 
.“ancient monuments and historic 
buildings”' .were « Carisbrooke 
Castle, Caernarvon Castle, Osborne 
House, and Conway Castle. 

; New way with 
insect pests 

A clever way of dealing with a 
pest which attacks Uganda’s coffee 
trees has been found recently. The 
pest is an insect called the coffee- 
root mealy bug, and it is very 
difficult to kill with insecticide, 
because it spends most of its life 
under the soil. 

However, it has been discovered 
that the hub thrives only where 
there are plenty of ants, which 
drive off any other 
try to attack it. • • 

Experiments have 


the ants are 
before any 
vicinity are 


insects which 


shown that if 
killed it is not long 
miealy bugs in the 
dead, too. African 
farmers are how being encouraged 
to dust an insecticide on all ants 
•seen around thfcir coffee, trees. 


BUSY CHILDREN’S 
LIBRARY ; 

Plymouth’s children are great 
readers. From, the, city’s. Central 
Library they borrow 200,000 books 
a year, a total much greater than 
the average for places the size 
of Plymouth. In addition, they 
borrow a quarter of a million 
books a year from the city’s eight 
branch libraries. 

!f Surprisingly enough, the number 
of books borrowed by '!• adult 
readers “at Plymouth is below the 
national average. * But the present 
young generation will alter this If 
they keep up their good habits. 


Ann’s Comet 



Leading Aircraftwoman Ann 
Sheer is a kennehnaid at ILA.F. 
Station Nethcravon, in Wiltshire, 
and is in charge of police dogs. 
Here she is seen with Comet, 
which will be competing in the 
lLA.F, police dog championship 
trials next month. 


History lor cool 


Who was the first person to eat 
ice-cream? Alexander the Great 
may have some claim to this 
delectable distinction, for it is 
said that he sent his slaves into 
the mountains to fetch snow and 
ice which were packed into a primi¬ 
tive refrigerator and afterwards 
mixed with cream and fruit juice. 
On the other hand, the famous 
medieval traveller, Marco Polo, 
returned to Venice from China 
with a story that ice-cream had 
been sold in the streets there since 
3000 n.C. 

This astonishing information, 
and much else besides, is given in 
an attractive coloured booklet 
issued by Messrs. J. Lyons. It is 
called Ice Cream from the Begin¬ 
ning, and is as amusing as it is 
interesting. < 

Perhaps the history of ice-cream 
does not matter very much. It is 
ice-cream that matters—and how 
it is made; and this booklet gives 
the complete answer to that im¬ 
portant question' in the clearest 
possible way. 


U.S. TRADE FAIR IIV RUSSIA 

The first United States trade 
fair ever held in Russia will be 
open for a month in Moscow this 
summer. Some three million 
visitors from all parts of Russia 
are : expected ' by the Soviet 
authorities. 



Builders in the making 

Boys who wish to make building their career are able to learn 
much of the trade by attending courses at the Brixton School 
of Building, run by the London County Council. Here .we 
see hoys at work in the plastering section while their 
instructor looks on ready to add a word of advice. 


SKYSCRAPER OF BRONZE 
AND GLASS 

New York has a new sky¬ 
scraper, only 38 storeys high but 
unique in that its walls are of 
bronze and glass. Like a great 
tower of light at night, it stands 
on Park Avenue, and is called the 
Seagram Building. 

One of its features is under¬ 
ground heating to keep the sur¬ 
rounding pavements free of ice 
and snow. 


Helicopter rescues 

Sharks have become such a 
menace at Surfers’ Paradise in 
Southern Queensland that a heli¬ 
copter has been engaged to spot 
them from the air. 

No bather has been attacked 
since the helicopter patrol was 
started, for when a shark is 
sighted, the pilot fires a warning 
signal and then dips down to a 
few feet above the water to scare 
away the sharks. 



See for yourself what Ilford films will do for your 
camera. Millions of happy snappers have proved to 
themselves that Ilford films make all pictures better 
and good pictures brilliant. So whatever make your 
camera is, give it a chance to show what it can really 
.do—use Ilford films and be happy with every snap. 


ubby A CAMERA and TAKE 
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ERNEST THOMSON WRITES ABOUT RADIO AND TELEVISION PERSONALITIES AND PROGRAMMES 


High voting in Children’s Hour Request Week 


Jn the BBC these days one of 
the happiest people—and per¬ 
haps the most surprised—is David 
Davis, head of Children’s Hour. 
“David” is smiling broadly be¬ 
cause,'in spite of television, the 
postcard votes for 1958 Request 
Week have shown a jump of more 
than 2000 over 1957. ^ 

This year’s total is 30,651, com¬ 
pared with 28,377 a year ago and 
.23,153 in 1956. 

“This-is wonderful evidence of 
increased goodwill and affection 
for Children’s Hour,” David told 
me. “ Quite a number of young 
people have written- saying that, 
although they have TV sets, they 
spend part of their time listening 
to sound radio, especially plays.” 

The North Region shows the 
biggest increase in Children’s 
Hour enthusiasts, but Wales and 
the West also have a pronounced 
swing towards sound, and the 
Midlands arc not far behind. 

A quick run through the 30,000 
votes shows that drama is the 
most popular item with. children 
of all ages. 

Once again Jennings at School 
has topped the poll. “Jennings'is 
miles away from all the ■ rest,” 
said David. 

The magic tabic 

can hear our old friend 
Johnny .Morris, the Welsh 
funny man, in a new role in B B C 
Children’s TV on Sunday. He 
will be giving the commentary on 
The -Magic Table, a 30-minute 
Hungarian film based on a tradi¬ 
tional fairy story. 

In old Jerusalem 

/[Recordings made in Palestine 
by David Lloyd James on 
the actual pilgrimage route from 
Gethsemane to Calvary, will be 
heard in Children’s . Hour oil 
Good Friday in The Way of the 
'Cross.. 

Listeners will be taken through 
the streets of Jerusalem and will 
hear the voice of Father. Eugene 
Hoade, the Franciscan Friar in 
charge of the Garden of Gethse¬ 
mane. The programme will also 
include Easter carols. 





on radio? 
no decision 


David Davis and Miss Josephine Plummer, 
Assistant Head, with some of the requests 


This is a personal triumph for 
.author Anthony Buckeridge, es¬ 
pecially when we remember that 
this has been Jennings’s ninth 
year. Will he have another 

Chumley turns 

(Jholmondely St. John —but you 
may . call him Chumley if 
he likes you—is a baby chim¬ 
panzee which will be making three 
weekly appearances, starting at 
8.15 p.m. this' Wednesday, in 
BBC Television’s Travellers’ 
Talcs. Chumley is the insepar¬ 
able companion of Gerald Durrell 
and his wife Jacquie, who spend 
- much of their time collecting and 
filming wild animals in distant 
parts of the world. 

Their T V programmes will tell * 
of six months they spent, with the 
Fon of Bafut, a jolly, easy-going 
ruler of a remote community in 
the British Cameroons’ We shall 
see some of the rare animals they 
brought home, including the giant 
white mongoose, the orange- 
headed squirrel, and a toad that 
looks like a leaf. There will be 
film to show not only how these 


innings 
There is 
yet. 

High on the list are 
the Adventures . of. 
Sherlock Holmes and 
the Norman and 
Henry Bones series. 
Great Expectations, 
fourth in the London 
voting, proves the 
continued popularity 
of Dickens. 

One of the most 
gratifying results is 
the high voting for 
The Eagle of the 
Ninth, Felix Felton’s 
adaptation of the 
story- by Rosemary 
Sutcliffe - which .in¬ 
cluded recordings at 
an Essex school. This 
dramatisation, with 
music for horns 
specially composed 
by David, was done 
as far back as the 
spring of 1957, but 
was still remembered. I hear it 
will be repeated in the autumn. 

Counterspy, which, also scored 
good marks, will start a new scries 
in June. 


*cc times 




abc BRITISH RAILWAYS LOCOMOTIVES 


1. WESTERN REGION— including B.R. Standard 
and ex-W.D. locomotives ; Western Region Train 
Reporting Numbers. 

2. SOUTHERN REGION— also Diesel and Elec¬ 
tric locos of ail regions; S.R. steam train head- 
codes; B.R. Standard and ex-W.D. locomotives. 

3. LONDON MIDLAND REGION— including 
-B.R. Standard and ex-W.D. locomotives. 

4. EASTERN REGION— including B.R. Standard 
and ex-W.D. locomotives. 

2/6 each. Combined Volume 10/6 
Available from all bookshops 

Ian Allan locospotters’ club 
(D ept. cnio), Hampton court, surrey 


IF YOU ARE NOT 
ALREADY A MEM¬ 
BER OF THIS GREAT 
CLUB, SEND 1/3 
AND A STAMPED, 
ADDRESSED ENVEL¬ 
OPE TOGETHER 
WITH THIS ADVER- 
TISEMENT. YOU 
WILL RECEIVE 
YOUR MEMBER¬ 
SHIP CARD/OF¬ 
FICIAL BADGE, 
PENCIL, ETC., BY 
RETURN. 


Cholmondely St. John—known 
as Chumley 

creatures were captured but how 
they arc settling down with the 
Durrells in their home. 

Chumley loves living in this sort 
of private zoo. ' He has perfect 
table manners, by the way, and is 
a favourite in the Bristol studios 
canteen. 



§ome peopleJhink the finest.cure 
for anyone fed up with school 
and home lessons is to read about 
Dotheboys Hall in Dickens’s 
Nicholas Nickleby. Never in real 
life has there been a school-. 
teacher quite like the awful Mr. 
Squeers, or a matron as unpleasant 
as Mrs. Squeers. 

Nicholas Nickleby, which was 
a tremendous success in evening 
TV last autumn, is to be repeated 
in Children’s TV, beginning on 
Friday. William Russell, is 

Nicholas Nickleby in a cast which 
includes 70 speaking parts. 
Esmond Knight and Fay Comp¬ 
ton play Mr. and Mrs. Squeers, 
and Rosalind Knight (Esmond 
Knight’s" daughter in real life) is 
their daughter Fanny. 

Soon after the serial started last 
October, Producer Douglas Allen 
received congratulations from the 
author’s great-granddaughter, Mrs. 
Doris Danby. ; She wrote: “My 
family, in common with other 
Dickens enthusiasts, is inclined to 



William Russell 


look with a jaundiced eye on 
dramatic adaptations.of Dickens’s 
books. May I say how much I 
admire your production? You 
have assimilated the spirit of the 
book and arc now sharing it with 
the millions . . .” 


Eyes and ears on the 


JToR one day in the year—Boat 
Race Day—the BBC are 
able to make the most of having 
their Riverside studios alongside 
one of the most exciting stretches 
on the course, at Hammersmith 
Bridge. A television camera on 
the roof there will be one of seven 
covering the race on Saturday. 

Two cameras at Putney will 
cover the start at about 1:50 p.m.; 
two more in the launch Everest, 
will follow the crews from Putney 


to Mortlake. Besides the Ham¬ 
mersmith camera there will be 
two others on the riverbank, at 
Duke’s Meadows and overlooking 
the finish. Brian Vernier, Oxford 
cox in 1956, will assist Michael 
Henderson, in the launch com¬ 
mentary. 

Home Service listeners can 
follow the race with John Snagge 
in the BBC launch Santosy. Ray¬ 
mond Baxter will be on Chiswick 
Bridge. See page 10. 1 * 


TWO BOYS AND AN OTTER 


go that it can be seen by millions 
of children who missed the 
evening showing in February, the 
Swedish film classic The Great 
Adventure is being televised by 
B B C on Easter Sunday afternoon. 

This lovely picture, filmed in 
the Swedish countryside, tells of 
two small boys who go exploring. 
Their great adventure is saving an 
otter from a fisherman and keep¬ 
ing it in their attic. It comes to 


love them and follow them around 
. . . until one day spring sud¬ 
denly arrives and Otty forgets his 
young friends and makes for the 
freedom of the Takes. 

The -- sights and sounds of 
Nature tell the story. Words are 
scarcely needed. When you see 
The Great Adventure you will 
understand why it won the Grand 
Prix at the 1954 Cannes “ Film ■ 
Festival. 


Making their first 
attempts 

J^ocin Cotton, 16^ycar-oId Birm¬ 
ingham schoolboy who plays 
the clarinet in Children’s Hour 
First Attempts on Saturday, is 
quite an all-rounder. Apart from 
music (he has been a clarinetist 
for five years), his main hobby is 
athletics, especially running. He 
is a half-miler but often tackles 
the mile, -too. Robin’s' ambition 
is to be a dentist. " 

His companions in the pro¬ 
gramme will be Matsy Maguire 
(soprano) and George Johnston 
(accordion) from Belfast, and Jen¬ 
nifer Partridge, who is a Lon¬ 
doner and will play the piano. 



George Johnston 


Robin Cotton 
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Old Father Thames] GREAT DA¥:,EGR CHAILEY 



It has been decided thaf a 
statue of Father Thames should 
be set up to mark the source of 
England’s most famous river. 

The statue,, a symbolic - figure 
with features much like those of 
the Roman river god found years 
ago in the Thames near London 
Bridge, used to stand in the 
grounds of the Crystal Palace, at 
Sydenham. It has been bought by 
a' member of the Thames Con¬ 
servancy Board, and permission 
to erect it hr being sought from 
the owner of the site known as 
Thames Head, in Gloucestershire. 

There has long been a difference 


of opinion as to which of several 
little streams forming the head¬ 
waters of the Thames is the true 
source. This has never been 
legally defined, but the Conserva¬ 
tors’ view is that Thames Head, in 
the parish of Coates, Gloucester¬ 
shire, has the right to the title. 

At Thames Head a pool wells 
up from the grass beneath .the 
branches of an ash tree, and 
someone has carved the 1 ; letters 
T.H. on the bark. The spot is 
some four miles south-west of 
Cirencester and 210 miles from the 
Nore sandbank where the Thames 
meets the sea. 


MEET MASAK0 0N0 


‘‘Many adults would be glad to 
play like that,” a music teacher 
was heard to.remark at the Croy¬ 
don Music Festival, 

The performer was the Japanese 
girl in this picture, Masako Ono, 
who won silver medals last year 
for her piano playing at the 
London . Musical Competition 
Festival and the Twickenham 
Music Festival.; : 

At the Croydon Music Festival, 
Masako was the only child com¬ 





petitor in the ‘‘Open” Class, and 
her performance,. from memory, 
of Chopin’s t Fantasic-Impromptu 
earned her second place, with 87 
per cent—only two marks below 
the winner. 

Masako, who has been in Eng¬ 
land since 1954, is now, 13, and 
goes to the Mount School r at Mill 
Hill, She hopes to make music 
her career. ' # 

Apart from music, Masako is 
interested in stamp collecting, 
sewing, and cooking. She speaks 
English with ease. 


British boys off 
to Jamaica 


A contingent of 50 lucky Boys’ 
Brigade lads, with 2i of their 
officers, are off to Jamaica next 
week. They are to attend the 
International Camp which is being 
held at Kingston from April 10 
to 18, as part of the world-wide 
celebrations of the Brigade’s 75th 
Anniversary. About. 600 boys 
from different countries will be in 
the camp and will afterwards stay 
for 12 days in the island’s B B 
homes. 


too MANY TUSKS 

An elephant shot in Uganda 
recently was found to have eight 
tusks—one on one side of the 
head and seven small ones on the 
other. A game ranger stated that 
he had known of similar cases 
before. 


Heritage children welcome the Queen Mother 


When Queen Elizabeth the 
Queen Mother visits Chailey, 
Sussex, this Wednesday, she will 
be met by a Guard of Honour 
entirely composed of boys and 
girls under 16. Most of them 
will be Scouts and Guides, Cubs 
and Brownies; all of them will be 
pupils of the Heritage, famous for 
more than half a century as “The 
Public School of Cripplcdqm.” 
After; greeting the pupijs, her 
Majesty will open the new Dame 
Grace Kimmins Memorial, Hall, 1 
built by the Heritage League of 
Friends in honour of the founder. 


It was in 1903 that seven crip¬ 
pled boys came to Chailey to 
become the first pupils of the new 
Heritage. Those seven boys be¬ 
came clever carpenters, and as this 
pioneer school and hospital grew, 
other pupils acquired skill as 


A PLACE FOB GIRLS 
IN ENGINEERING 


Two world wars have shown 
that girls can tackle many jobs 
formerly thought to be men’s 
special province, and in some 
cases may do them even better. 

This is pointed out in a new 
illustrated Choice of Careers 
booklet called Engineering Work 
for Girls (Stationery Office, Is. 3d.), 
yvhich also tells us that about one- 
fifth of all engineering workers are 
women and girls. They arc em¬ 
ployed mainly on light and deli¬ 
cate work for which deft fingers 
are needed, such as. wiring tele¬ 
vision sets, soldering, putting 
clocks together, and so on. Jobs 
of that sort can be learned easily 
by a 15-year-old school-leaver. 

For older school-leavers who 
have done well in science subjects, 
there are promising openings in 
engineering laboratories, and it 
has been found that in carrying 
out tests, girls are often more 
patient and accurate than boys. 
In drawing offices, too, there are 
openings for those who are neat 
and precise in their written work, 
and good at spelling, arithmetic, 
and geometry. 

Many firms run training schemes 
in conjunction with technical col¬ 
leges, and there are some top jobs 
going for girls in research, design 
work, or technical sales. 


Hare-raising experience 


A tame hare has been with , the 
Wills family at Crathorne, in the 
North Riding, for a year now 
since he was found as a week-old 
baby beside his dead mother. 
Harry is his name, and ;he makes 
himself quite at home in the warm 
hearth?. 


When found, he had to be fed 
through a 1 fountain-pen filler. Then 
he learned to suck .milk through 
a tube attached to a bottle. Now 
he eats almost anything offered. 

He has strange tastes in food, 
however, and would not thank you 
for a nice crisp lettuce. But offer 
him a tin of salmon and his 
nostrils quiver. He also loves 
peppermint rock. 


He sits solemnly on Mrs. Wills’s 
knee with the family cat, Mittens, 
and watches television. Even 
Rover the dog likes to be friendly 
with Harry the Hare. 

As 'can be expected, the 
children, seven-year-old Miriam 
and six-year-old Carol, think he 
is . wonderful, but Rover must 
often take a different view. For 
when Harry wants to get into 
Rover’s box in the cupboard by 
the fire and the dog is in the way, 
he nibbles one ear until poor 
Rover retires yelping. 

Harry often boxes Mittens with 
his paw, but he can be a bit of a' 
baby sometimes, * for if he is 
shouted at he sulks in his box. 


silversmiths and leather-workers. 
Now the Heritage has its own 
printing press, on which some of 
the crippled boys, under expert 
guidance, produce work of first- 
rate quality. They draw and paint, 
have their own . splendid Gang 
Show, skiffle group, and football 
'club; and. their thriving Young 
Farmers’ Club has plans to stage t 
an exhibition on rabbit-rearing at* 
the Sussex County .Show: in July.' 

The Chailey motto is Laetus 
Sorte Mea (Happy In My Lot), 
and for more than half a century 
handicapped pupils have lived up 
to it, imbued with the ideals which 
dominated the mind of the 
founder. Dame Grace Kimmins 
believeci that no one need give 
up trying, however severe their 
handicaps. Through prayer and 
untiring effort the seemingly im¬ 


possible can happen. As she wrote 
in the School Anthology: 

Keep on dancing when the fiddle 
' stops, 

Keep on faithful till the curtain 
drops, ^ 

And you'll get. there in Vie . 
morning. 


That the seemingly impossible 
can happen has been amply 
proved at Chailey. From small 
beginnings in a condemned work- 
house, the Heritage has grown into 
a well-equipped hospital and 
school for 300 young cripples, and 
has sent thousands of others out 
into the world to live useful lives 
and be a burden to none. 

Such was the achievement of 
that great lady Dame Grace 
Kimmins, to whose memory the 
Queen Mother now pays tribute. 


w 


HEY tabs ! 


says Tony the Tiger 



FRONTIER 
RIFLES 


otni 


One model in every special packet 
of SUGAR FROSTED FLAKES 



Here’s a wonderful chance to collect 
exact models of six Famous Frontier 
Rifles that made shooting* history in 
the days of Wells Fargo and Davy 
Crockett. 

You get one free , model In every 
special packet of Kellogg’s Sugar. 
Frosted Flakes. Start collecting 
right nowl The offer only lasts a 
short time. And as Tony the Tiger’ 
says, u They're gr-r-reatV' 


HURRY— 

THE 

OFFER 

ONLY 1 

LASTS A 

SHORT 

TIME 



...... FROSTED 

SUGAR FLAKES 
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The CMdren's Newspap 

PADDLING THEE 

Canoeing starts again this weekend in real earnest. 
Thousands of enthusiasts'-will be setting off Ato explore 
Britain's network of canals and rivers, and getting ready 
for the seasons races. 

One of the most exciting events of the season is the annual 
Devizes to Westminster race for two-seater touring canoes , 
which starts on Good'Friday. This is a gruelling race , for ■ 
competitors have to cover 125 miles and carry canoes and 
equipment round no fewer than 77 locks. 


A TEST of skill and endurance, 
initiative and planning, this 
race attracts many Scouts, Sea, 
Cadets, and other , teenagers, for 
there is .a section for junior crews. 
Altogether, more than 100 com¬ 
petitors will take part this year. 

The senior crews will* do the 
journey in one dash, paddling 
throughout the night and stopping 
only for meals. The juniors have 
to make night stops at Newbury 
and Marlow, but they will still 
have to keep paddling for more 
than eight hours on three succes¬ 
sive days. 

During the race all competitors 
will have to x prepare their own 
food, for this year it has been 
decided that juniors must receive 
no outside assistance. A hot meal 
or a friendly helping hand at one 
of the locks is strictly forbidden. 
If they are helped, in any- way, 
except in an emergency, they run 
the risk of disqualification. For 


the object of. the race is “to cr* 
courage -the . design and building 
of canoes that are light, easily 
transportable yet suited to fast \ 
touring.” 

The route takes the canoeists'; 
along the Kennet and Avon Canal; 
and through some of Brjtain’s; 
loveliest country—through the = 
Vale of Pcwsey, past Savcrnate 
Forest and Hungerford on to 
Newbury, where the local Sea 
Cadets will give a special greeting-: 
to the junior crews. , 

From Newbury the competitors : 
will travel on to the Thames at 
Reading and .head down river to 
Marlow. Canoeing on past Maid- 
.enhead and Windsor, they will 
eventually, come to the finishing ; 
point at Westminster, with the.' 

• welcome sight of Big Ben beam-; 
ing down on them.. : 

, To meet the conditions laid 
downfall competitors must carry 
- the full equipment they would . 


itM; 



Full speed ahead on the Kennet and Avon Canal beside the Wiltshire Downs 


Heaving a canoe out of (lie water takes practice and co-operation 
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R: OWN CANOES 125 MILES 


^normally take', on tour: tent, ’ 
v groundsheet, sleeping bag, spare 
.^clothing, emergency rations, and 
full cooking equipment “capable 
of producing a hot meal' in 20 
’ minutes.’’. To make sure all crews 
are carrying their full load officials 
..will stop the canoes at certain • 
points along the route to make 
on-the-spot inspections. 

The starting point is under the 
London Road Bridge at Devizes, 
and the crews set off at intervals 
of a few minutes. < The junior 
. crews will be sent off at times 
, -arranged by the starter, but 
the seniors will choose their time 
of departure according to their 
5 estimate of the time it will take 
them to reach ■ .Teddington, the 
:object being to reach that point as 
the tide is beginning to turn. 

Arrival at Teddington when the - 
; tide is cqming in can mean a loss' ' 
of several hours. In the past, 
more than one crew, after battling 
.-■against the tide for several hours, 

, :-has been known to pull into Ham-' 
.'mersmith Pier to snatch some 
sleep in the piermaster’s office 
.-iwhile waiting for the tide to turn! 

- r The record for, the journey is 
-<ft4 hours’7 minutes, set up in 1954 . 

h.y two Troopers in the Territorial 
= Army. It is a record likely to 
stand, for they arrived at Ted- 
;-dington at exactly the right 


moment in a year when the 
Thames was flowing exceptionally 
fast and there was a strong 
westerly wind. The junior record 
is 23 hours 36y minutes paddling 
time. L 

In the first 53 miles of the 
course, along the Kennet' and 
Avon Canal, the crews have to 
carry their canoes round 57 locks' 
—portage is the correct term. But 
swans can be much more formid¬ 
able than locks. At nesting time 
these birds will attack anyone 
They think likely to interfere with 
their young, and they can also be 
a menace .when they’re merely 
startled. Many a competitor has 
found himself in the water be¬ 
cause he was unable, to get out 
of the way of a swan in time. 

LOOK OUT FOR PRAMS ! 

There arc many other obstacles 
to negotiate. For instance, cer¬ 
tain sections along the canal, 
which for many years has had no 
regular traffic, are so thick with 
weeds that paddles have to be 
lifted right out of the water and 
shaken clean at every stroke. The 
leading member of the crew must 
also keep his eyes open for dis¬ 
carded prams or bicycles, and for 
silt banks formed-where streams 
flow , into the canal. * One year, 
because of damage to a lock gate, 
part of the canal, was almost 


drained and the crews had to carry 
their canoes along the towpath. / 
Planning and close attention to 
maps play important parts in the 
race, for vital minutes can be'lost 
if a crew is not sure'which side 
to portage round a lock, for ex¬ 
ample, or which of the Thames 
locks have rollers, Then there are 
weirs, as at the last but oiie lock 
on the' canal. Competitors' must 
clamber up a bank, dash through 
a copse down to', the bottom, of 
the weir race, and then paddle 
- through to the main channel. 

Once the Thames is reached 
conditions become a little easier, 
for although the canoeists still ' 
have: 7H: miles and' 20 locks in 
front, of them, the flow of the 
river helps them along consider¬ 
ably. • There are sightseers, too, 
and houseboat parties and picnick¬ 
ing -groups: whose encouraging 
, cheers # help the competitors to 
push their, craft along just that 
little more smartly. 

And so to tlie steps at County 
Hall, Westminster, and the red 
and yellow flag (or'red and white 
flashing light by night) which indi¬ 
cates the finishing point. 

If,you happen to be by the 
Thames this weekend and you see 
a canoe carrying a number, give 
the crew a cheer. They’ll have 
earned it! R. B. 




Puncture! Hasty repairs needed to save precious minutes 


|fAfS 




Two competitors head into the bank before carrying their canoe round one of the locks 





V/V A ' 
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iii 



At Newbury the local Sea Cadets will turn out in their long-boat to welcome the canoeists 


Journey’s end. Two young competitors arrive at Westminster 
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Copying a master 

Eleven-year-old Howard Clanford of Clapham, London, is a 
promising artist who has spent a lot of time recently at the 
National Gallery, making a copy of a crowded canvas by the 
17 th-century Dutch artist Philip Wouwcrman. Here wc see 
Howard at home as lie puts the finishing touches to his picture. 


NEW nYMN BOOK 

An excellent new hymn book 
has just appeared with the title 
Sunday School Praise. It meets 
present-day needs just as its 
famous predecessor, the Sunday 
School Hymnary, did for so long. 

Special attention has been paid 
to making the search for the par¬ 
ticular hymn, or kind of‘hymn, 
one wants as easy as possible, and 
in the metrical index (the first of 
seven separate indexes) the tunes 
with the easy accompaniments are 
marked with an asterisk. 

A number of modern composers 
are included, and CN is pleased 
to note that one of the / small 
poems -we publish from time to 
time has been thought worthy of 
a place as a hymn. 

The book is published by The 
National Sunday School Union-at 
15s. There are “words only” 
editions at 3s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 


Big load for the road 

Scunthorpe is only 40 miles 
from Sheffield, but it recently took 
six days to transport a piece of 
machinery there by road. The 
load was so big and heavy that it 
went south from Sheffield to 
Melton Mowbray and then north 
again through Lincolnshire to a 
Scunthorpe steel mill, a journey 
of 120 miles. 

Over 32 feet long and 16 feet 
wide, and weighing 150 tons, the 
machinery, was carried on a low- 
loader' wagon with two tractors in 
front and another at the rear. 


LEFT IN THE BUS 

The things people leave in 
buses! In Rotherham, for in¬ 
stance, the 5000-odd articles over¬ 
looked last year by absent-minded 
passengers included a radio set, a 
vacuum cleaner,/a bucket, and a 
set of false teeth. 


LOOKING AT THE SKY 


JUPITER AT ITS NEAREST 


'JkiE great world of Jupiter may 
now be seen in the south-east 
late in the evening. At present 
the planet rises about 7.30, but 
each week it will risc about half- 
an-hour earlier. 

There will be no mistaking 
Jupiter, for it is much the brightest 
luminary in that region, and the 
bright first-magnitude star Spica 
Virginis will be a further guide. 
At the moment it will be seen a 
little to the right, or west, of 
Jupiter, but by the end of May, 
Jupiter will appear to be above 
Spica. 

’ Jupiter is now almost at its, 
nearest to us for this' year—- 
nearly 428 million miles away. It 
therefore appears at its brightest 
and will remain a splendid object 
to adorn the sky throughout the 
spring and summer evenings, ■ 

FARTHEST FROM THE SUN 

However, the planet does not 
appear as bright this year as in 
some years, for it is just now 
almost at its farthest from the 
Sun, that is at aphelion. This 
makes a considerable difference in 
the nearness of Jupiter’s annual 
“approach” to us. On some 
occasions, as in the year 1951, the 
great planet came as near as 367 
million miles. , 

It is the immensity of Jupiter 
that is so impressive, for it occu¬ 
pies 1300 times more space than 
does our Earth. What vast regions 
might there be to be explored and 
what a number of colossal empires 
might be built on such a sphere! 
What -splendid opportunities 
Jupiter’s immense expanses would 
provide were they at all compar¬ 
able with those of our world! 

With the Sun at an average dis¬ 
tance of 483 million miles and so 
appearing less than one-fifth the 
width that it does to us, conditions 
would be very chilly and dull on 
Jupiter; its surface can receive on 
an average only about one-twenty- 


seventh the light and heat that the 
Earth does over equal areas. Tests 
of Jupiter’s surface reveal tem¬ 
peratures- as low as 140 degrees 
below zero Centigrade. - l 
Jupiter now serves as a good 
guide to Neptune, whose present 
position is .indicated by the X on 



the star-map, as the planet, of 
only about eighth magnitude, is 
invisible to the naked eye. But 
the fourth-magnitude star Kappa, 
which appears close ‘by and may 
be readily identified by Jupiter, 
will make the finding of Neptune 
an easy matter through telescopes, 
or even powerful binoculars when 
conditions are very dark and clear. 

The planet Mercury will also be 
in a good position for observation 


this' weeki when it should be 
looked for in the western sky soon 
after sunset. Mercury shines with 
a steady,, rather golden light and 
somewhat brighter than first- 
magnitude stars, but is at a dis¬ 
advantage through x being seen 
• against’a twilight sky. 

As the Sun, at present, does not 
set until about 6 o’clock and Mer¬ 
cury until about 7.30, it will be 
between these times that the planet 
may be perceived, the best oppor¬ 
tunities being between about 6.30 
and 7 o’clock, when the afterglow 
of the sunset has died down. 

To find the precise area where 
to look, note just where the Sun 
had set, and then, as the sky 
darkens, look well away to the 
left of the sunset point and Mer¬ 
cury should soon be seen. Its 
position will appear to come 
nearer to the Sun from evening io 
evening. There are no other 
bright stars in this areal . In a 
clear sky Mercury may remain on 
view for something like half-an- 
hour before it vanishes not far 
from where the Sun had set. 

G.F.M. 


Rough ride for motorists 


One of the world’s most gruel¬ 
ling motor rallies will take place 
in East Africa during the Easter 
weekend. Known as the Corona¬ 
tion Safari, the race covers about 
3000 miles through territory which 
has some of the worst roads in the 
whole of Africa. 

Not only will competitors have 
to drive at altitudes ranging from 
sea, level to more than 9000 feet, 
but they will probably have to 
contend with roads deep in mud, 
Easter comes within East Africa’s 
rainy season, and earth roads are 
much commoner in this part of 
the world than tarmac roads. 

And even if the weather should 
happen to be dry, one hazard that 


must always be reckoned with is 
the presence of big game on the 
road. The course runs through 
the famous Serenget! game park 
in Tanganyika, and a herd of 
zebra or elephant, or even a soli¬ 
tary rhino, on the road can soon 
prove an upsetting experience! 

Too much of a joke 

Ten-year-old Michael Probcrt 
was walking over Whitby harbour 
bridge, sucking a lollipop. Jokingly 
he waved it in the direction of a 
seagull perched on the railing-a 
foot or two away, Before he could 
say “Lolli” the seagull swooped 
down and swallowed it. 


MICAH CLARKE—Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s story of the Monmouth Rising (2) 

were visited by an old soldier of fortune named Decimus support his rebellion against Catholic " 

Saxon, who had come from Holland with letters from the Jos would have loved to go, but was 

Duke of Monmouth calling on prominent Protestants to he suggested that Micah should 

r~ — -— -*- KiM lU 


Micah Clarke was the son of a Cromwellian veteran, 
“ Ironside Joe,” who had become a prosperous leather 
merchant in'the Hampshire village of Havant. The family 


James II, Ironside 
too old to fight, so. 
take his place. 



Though Micah had not much sympathy with the 
Duke’s cause, he was keen for adventure, and 
agreed to ride with Decimus to join the rebels at 
Taunton. ITis great friend Reuben Lockarby, 
though a poor horseman, wanted to go wherever 
Micah went, and caught them up on Salisbury 
Plain. After eluding some dragoons, who 
chased them suspecting that they were rebels, 
the trio reached the Somerset town of Bruton. 


At the inn they met a penniless young nobleman 
named Sir Gervas Jerome, who said he had lost 
all his fortune in gambling, and would like to 
share their adventures. lie was a foppish 
person, talking in a languid voice and combing 
hiswig before a hand mirror. Tough old 
Decimus took a poor view of him, but Micah 
was amused by the dandy’s antics, and saw no 
reason why he should not join their party. 


Micah, Decimus, Reuben, and Sir Gervas 
rode on together, and fell in with, a crowd 
of peasants, armed with home-made weapons, 
who were oh their way to join Monmouth, 
The countrymen were at first deeply suspicious 
of Sir Gervas.Tell me,” demanded 
their/lcader, a Puritan preacher, ** are ye for 
the cursed usurper James Stuart, or for his 
most Protestant Majesty King. Monmouth ? ” 


When Micah revealed that lie was the son of 
celebrated Ironside Joe of Havant, the crowd’s 
suspieions.wcrc allayed, and tliey lustily cheered 
the newcomers. The whole party resumed their 
march, the peasants singing a hymn, After a 
time Decimus muttered, “ Methinks our pious 
exercises have brought the enemy upon us.” On 
the brow of a hill ahead of them had appeared a 
patrol of King James’s dragoons. 


flow will these ill-armed peasants fare in their first meeting with the King’s men ? See next week’s instillment 
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Malcolm Saville++*H~H~M^++*H~H^ 


The Lone Piners and Nicholas 
White flower have arranged to 
camp in a field near Bringewood 
Manor/to search for the White- 
flower Diamond . necklace which 
was stolen forty years before, and 
believed hidden in the . house or 
grounds. They have already paid 
one quick visit to the Manor, and 
on this occasion they interrupted 
two men searching one of the 
rooms. The men turned them 
roughly away . 

. With the help of Mr. Morton 
and Mr. Harman in two cars, the 
youngsters are on their way again 
to Bringewood when they meet 
three gipsy , friendsReuben, 
Miranda, and their daughter, 
Fend la . When Peter tells Miranda 
they are going to camp at the 
Manor, the gipsy woman looks 
uneasy and warns her of danger 
thdre. 

11. The Stranger’s lin eal 

TDeter looked at her gipsy friend 
^ . in surprise. ' 

’“Why don’t you like the Manor 
and the gorge, Miranda?” she 
asked. “Have you heard strange 
stories about it? Wc have heard 
one sad tale about a woman called 
Harriet Brown who was drowned 
(here. I can’t tell you why we’re 
going there as it’s not my secret, 
but of. course we’ll be careful of 
the river.” 

Miranda nodded. 

“It is well that you arc careful, 
my dear. We shall be. back this 
way soon, so we will look for you. 
Have you still the whistle we 
Romanies gave you when we first 
met?” 


Peter laughed and flushed with 
pleasure. Once she had saved 
Fenella’s life,; and Reuben and 
Miranda had given her a tiny, 
carved wooden whistle with a 
. promise ‘ that. if ever* she was in 
trouble a*, true Romany .would 
come to her help if he was in 
hearing when she blew it. 

“Of course I’ve got it,” and she 
pulled at a thin silver chain round 
her neck and showed the gipsy the 
little whistle. 

“Good!” Miranda smiled. 
“Take care, Petronella, and I 
believe wc shall meet again soon.” 

Job of unpacking 

The Lone Piners got back into 
the two cars, and a few minutes 
later the expedition turned out of 
the road and down a rough track 
leading to the river. They stopped 
on the edge of a little grassy dell. 

“I’m afraid you:can’t take the 
cars closer, sir,” . Nicholas ex¬ 
plained to Mr. Morton. “One of 
the best things about our gorge is 
that cars can’t get any nearer than 
this.” 

The job of unpacking the 
equipment began and the Lone 
Piners sooq realised that even with 
the help of the two men it would 
not be possible to take all they 
had brought in one journey. They 
loaded what they could on to their 
bicycles-and Mr. Harman and Mr. 
Morton staggered in the rear 
with cardboard cartons of food. 
Neither of the men had ever seen 
the gorge before and were very 
impressed when it came into view. 

“No bathing here,” Mr. Morton 
warned. “All right for Peter and 


•-TIME CARS 




( A scries of\ 
twenty-four / 


No. 11. THE 1900 DAIMLER 


The Prince of Wales, later to 
become Edward the Seventh, 
was. an enthusiastic motorist. 
He owned' a steam car, but 
because of the English law 
which demanded that ;a man 
carrying a red flag should walk 
in front of a motor vehicle, he 
'kept the'car. in France’ 


His first outings in an Eng¬ 
lish car were with. Lord 
Montagu in the Daimler pic¬ 
tured, above. His Royal High¬ 
ness was so impressed that.he 
ordered = an identical model. 
Since then the Royal Family, 
have invariably used Daimlers 
for State occasions! 


David, I suppose, but not for you 
others who can’t swim as well as 
they can. Where are you going to 
camp?” 

■“ In a meadow on the other side 
of the bridge, Dad,” David ex¬ 
plained. “That seems the best 
place; as you’ll see.” 

They came to the meadow at 
last and Mr. Morton agreed that 
the site could not be better. 
There was plenty of room (or four 
tents on a level, grassy patch 
between a screen of bushes and 
the river bank. 

When they went back for the 
second load, David left'the twins 
and Mackie in charge and told 
them to put up the tents. -Mr. 
Morton and Mr. Harman said 
goodbye and told them to tele¬ 
phone either of them if they gbt 
into any trouble, 

Mary feels uneasy 

The twins knew howto camp, 
and while Dickie carefully un¬ 
rolled the tents and groundsheets, 
Mary went to collect twigs and 
firewood. For a few moments she 
stood at the river’s edge and 
watched two dragonflies hovering 
over the water. The sun was hot 
and she was tempted to paddle. 
She slipped off her sandals, sat on 
the bank and dipped her feet in 
the sparkling water. Twenty yards r 
or so behind her, Dickie, was 
whistling cheerfully. 

Suddenly Mary felt uneasy. It 
was as if she was being watched. 
She looked across the river into 
the thick undergrowth between the 
bank and the cliff which here was 
much farther from the river than 
at the bow bridge. She watched 
carefully but could, see nothing 
suspicious. The dragonflies were 
still hovering, the water was still 
singing, and there was a haze of 
heat about the tree tops. 

Screaming jay 

Mary shivered, and swung her 
bare feet to the grass. At. that, 
moment a-jay, screaming angrily, 
cluttered out of the copse, Mary 
knew that something had scared 
the bird and that her feeling of 
being watched was justified. She 
picked lip her sandals and ran 
back to her twin. As she ran 
she glanced over: her shoulder and 
'was Sure she saw a movement 
among the bushes and a flash of 
bright .colour.' j ’. • \ 

Dickie was , squatting on his 
hcejs looking longingly at an 
unopened tin of corned beef, 

“What’s the matter with you, 
twin? Where’s the firewood?” 

Mary flopped down beside him 
and told him in a whisper,what 
she had felt and seen. 

/ He did not laugh. He had often 
experienced that feeling; 

Spies/Mary? .* Lurking in the 
undergrowth.' Why! should people 
* want'to spy on us?” / ; A J 

.. ‘.‘P’raps somebody knows . why 
vve’.ve come here, twin? P’raps 
they’re looking for the necklace; as 
well. Shall we tell the others? I 
can hear them coming back now.” 


“No. Not yet. Tom 
or somebody will try 
to be funny. Let’s see 
what happens.” 

They did not have 
to wait very long. As 
soon as the others had 
dumped ■ their loa'ds 
David suggested that 
they should put up the 
tents and tidy . up 
before they had a 
meal. They set to work 
willingly. 

. It was Tom who. first 
noticed the woman 
standing about 15 yards 
away between the camp 
. and. the river bank. She 
was handsome in a 
bold way. Her hair 
was dark and the big 
gold ^ rings in her ears were like 
Miranda’s. She was wearing a 
shabby red and white dress and 
Tom , was sure that she had been 
listening to them for some time. 

“Hi, David,” he said. “We’ve 
got a visitor.” 

The others looked up frortrtheir 
various jobs and the twins 
exchanged quick looks. 

“There you are, Dickie,” Mary 
whispered. “It was red I saw in 
the bushes.” 

The woman walked up to them. 

“What are you lot supposed to 
be doing - here? .You’re trespass¬ 
ing. Pull up those tents and clear 
out.” 

David found his voice just as 
the others all began to speak at 
once. 

“We’re doing no harm here,” 



Peter showed the gipsy the little whistle 

he said hotly. “We shall clear up 
when we go.” * 

The woman scowled. 

“I’m going to report you to the 
farmer who owns this land,” she 
said. “But if-you’ve got any sense 
you’ll go before he comes and 
turns you out.” 

“This land doesn’t belong to a 
farmer.” It was Nicholas who 
spoke. .He came quickly forward 
and faced the woman. “I don’t 
know who you are but my name is 
Nicholas Whiteflower and I used 
to live in the Manor. I know the 
Manor is sold now, but this 
meadow has always belonged to 
the house and I’m sure it hasn’t 
been bought by a farmer. Any¬ 
way/ we can’t be turned off and 
we’re doing no harm.” 

“All. right r but I’m warning 

Continued on page 10 




Send now for .this, tree Giant-size 
Balloon! All you have to do is write 
your name and. address in block 
capitals on a piece of paper, then 
send it, together with any Cadbury ’ 
label, in a scaled envelope, stamped 
.with a 3d. stamp to ‘balloon’, 
Cadbury Bros. Ltd., Department 23, > 
Bournville, Birmingham. 


HORRY B5F02E TH£yte AU GOHE/ 
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Oxford will use the banana-hoat 


Oxford are relying on much the 
same style as they used last year 
to win the 104th Boat Race on 
Saturday. , , 

They lost last year’s race by two 
lengths, but they plan to turn the 
tables this time, and to that end 
President Gavin Sorrell has made' 
one or two innovations. 

First of all, he has had built 
an American-designed boat similar 
to the one used so successfully 
at Henley Regatta last year by 
Yale University.. 

It has been popularly called a 
“Banana-Boat,” because the ends 
rise up out of the water much 
higher than those of the normal 
English craft. 

Sorrell has retained all of last 
year’s internal fittings, “because 
in my view they were absolutely 


perfect for the job,” he told a 
CN correspondent. 

This means that we shall again 
see Oxford in the upright rowing 
position they adopted last year. 
“But,” added Sorrell, “unlike last 
time, my crew will be more grace¬ 
ful in their actions. They won’t 
be so abrupt or vicious in their 
4 follow-through.* They will 
appear to be rowing quite un¬ 
hurriedly, and yet the power of 
the American - style will be there 
all the while.”' 


President, John Pitchford, enlisted 
the expert services of former 
Olympic coach Harold Rickett to 
put the final edge on his crew. It 
is a sign that Cambridge are just 
a little more*wary than usual of 
their rivals’ chances, for Harold 
Rickett had previously given up 
coaching. 

Cambridge, like Oxford,, will be 
relying on their last year’s style. 
They will use an orthodox boat 
but with one or two slight modi¬ 
fications. 


Oxford will certainly be giving 
Cambridge a severe test of stamina 
on Saturday over the 41-mile 
course, but Cambridge have con¬ 
sistently held off the Dark Blues’ 
challenge in recent years, and 
they are confident they can do so 
again. Even so, the Light Blues’ 


It is remarkable that very few 
innovations of any significance 
have, occurred in the Boat Race 
since before the first world war. 
Now, with Oxford experimenting 
even more than they did last year, 
Saturday’s race looks like being 
more interesting than ever. 



Cambridge—the Light Blues have won 57 races to Oxford’s 45, with one dead-heat 


SECRET OF THE GORGE 

) . i . 


Continued from page 9 

you,” the woman muttered. “This 
place isn’t healthy ds you’ll soon 
find out.” She turned and went 
back to the river and then veered 
left along the bank towards the 
bridge. 

“Nice work, Nicky,” David said. 
“Ever seen her before?” 

“ No. I don’t think so. Why 
was she here? What does she 
know and was she spying on us?” 

Mary explained that she thought 
tKe woman had been watchihg 
them from the bushes. . 

“It’s pretty clear that some¬ 
thing queer is going on here,” 
David said seriously. “And the 
sooner we start locking for the 
necklace the better it will be for 
.us!” 

“Acksherley, I’m feeling a bit 
funny inside,” Dickie said. “I 
think it’s because we haven’t had 
any food . . ..** 

The others laughed and the 
strained, atmosphere that had 
fallen over the Lone Piners sud¬ 
denly disappeared. 

“Dickie’s right,” David smiled. 


“Food first and then we’ll 
explore.” 

They made a quick picnic meal 
of bread and cheese and corned 
beef, and while they ate they dis¬ 
cussed the future. 

“There’s a big. well in the 
grounds that I’d like to show you 
first,” Nicholas suggested, “It 
could have been used as a hiding 
place for the necklace, I suppose. 
Do you remember Harriet Brown’s 
last words in her letter:* Where 
the water- 

“Let’s go right away,” Dickie 
said hurriedly, hoping -that, they 
would move before someone sug¬ 
gested washing up. 

David agreed, and so they set - 
out with Macbeth towards the 
Manor. 

Instead of taking them straight 
up the steep track, Nicholas led 
them diagonally across the field 
until he came to a saucer-like, 
hollow in the middle of which was 
a circular wall of the biggest well 
that any of them had ever seen. 

“How deep, Nicky?” David 
asked as he leaned over. 


“I can’t remember,” Nicholas 
replied. “Aunt Margaret .knows 
all about. it. *. She told me once 
that the springs which feed the 
well have never dried up.” 

“We shall have to come back 
here later and explore properly,” 
David said, moving off. “Let’s 
look at the Manor now,” 

Rather reluctantly they left the 
well. They were all fascinated by 
it and felt that it might have some¬ 
thing to do with the mystery that 
was hourly becoming more, im¬ 
portant to them. 

There was no sign of workmen 
when they arrived outside, the 
house, and in a few moments they 
were inside the vast, empty hall 
agauir They were discussing their 
next move when the sound of 
heavy footsteps warned them of 
danger. Suddenly the thin, dark 
man with whom they had clashed 
before .strode into the hall. 

“You lot here again,” he 
snapped. “So you won’t take a 
warning, eh? You must want to 
get hurt!” ; 

. To be continued . 
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A COMPLETE SHEET OF Here is probably the only chance 

you’ll ever have of OWNING a 


STAMPS 


COMPLETE SHEET of STAMPS 


Owing !to conditions in 
/different parts of the world 
we have been able to obtain 
IT'S HARD TO BELIEVE a large consignment of 
BUT IT’S TRUE ! stamps which makes it poss¬ 
ible for us to make this 
TREMENDOUS OFFER—a complete sheet of stamps—just 
as it was printed—and it’s yours FREE ! *> 

It will make an ideal frontispiece for your Stamp Album, or 
you could frame it for the “ den,”, or just fix it in your album 
for all to see and admire. ' ■ \ r : 

Write NOW, enclose a 6d. Postal Order for post and packing 
and ask to see a selection of our famous British Colonial 
Approvals 1 Don’t forget to tell your parents, or Housemaster 
you are sending <for stamps. 

BUDDY’S STAMP STORE 

, (DEPT. CN 102) 

1 MANSFIELD PLAGE, PERTH, SCOTLAND 


MAGNIFICENT TRAIN 

COLLECTION 

FREE! 



CATALOGUED 
AT LEAST 4M 


^ Puffing Billies! 
Diesels and Electric trains!! 
^ Ancient ‘Rocket’ types to latest Trans-Continental Expresses I 
UNIQUE STAMPS SHOWING 100 YEARS OF RAILWAY 
PROGRESS ! These are,FREE to all requesting our fine Approval 
selections and enclosing 3d, for return postage. (Please toll your 
parents you are writing .) . 

GORDON APPROVALS 

(Dept. CNTR), TORMEAD ROAD, GUILDFORD, SURREV. 


diff. Q.E. FREES w M a a l V ty 


APPROVALS 

OR PRICE 1/3 

WITHOUT APPROVALS 

Applicants must send 3d. for 
postage. (Abroad 1,/- extra 
Jtcgd.) Monthly selections our 
speciality. Adult collectors 
catered for. if you! wish you 
may join “THE CODE STAMP 
CLUB,' 1 Sub. 1/-, You.receive 
Badge, Membership Card 
listing flue gifts." Approvals 
sent monthly, (rostal Sec. 
Est. 1897.) 

' Parents'or Headmaster's . 

■ permission required 


WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP, Canterbury, ltd. (Dept. 48), Canterbury, Kent. 



OFFICIAL ROCK ’N’ ROLL 


Send Sd. for Illustrated Lists. 

BB N fw D WATERPROOFED {TOMMY STEELE GITAR 



RIDGE 

TENT 


241 1 


Played and recommended by Tommy Steele 
Ideal for Calypso, Skiffle, 

Parties, Strum at once— 

Real musical instrument 
“musical knowledge not 3 /. n <pi- 
required. FREE SELF C .0 D. extra 
TUTOR teaches you to * \ ■ 

play in i hour. Colourful. Made of 
strong styreno in beautiful ice-blue, 

Nylon strings. 


SENT AT ONCE 


F 01 * 

CYCLISTS, 

HIKERS, 

BEACH, 

GARDENS, 

SLEEPS 
2 PEOPLE 
& 5 wks. at 6 / 6 , 
plus 2/0 carr. 

Cash price JUNIOR 3/11/0 
r/HS 2/6 carr. C.O.li, extra, 

In strong tent cloth. Complete with 1 t,t?« f t?TT'f'T 7 Pn i Tn'w tiot 

K wo KrtffS S: 

Size 5' long. 4'jwide, 3' high, A” walls. e So bat 

[senior sue 42/6 plu, 3/. curj. f„° wtu rT. 

I X _4_ 6 AA ? yJ 3 - . J 14’ x 2" X 4 ff . -.Plus 2/- P./PJsg. O.O.D. extra. 

MONTROSE PRODUCTS (Dept. C.N.P.75), 623/7 Holloway Road, London, N.lg 


I^MEAL RADIO 

==a —3i0e Luxe Crystal Set 
I Without on, 
^Phones ZU/ r 


y lac.’phones 31/- 
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E D E C STAMP COLLECTORS* 
I fl (1 C OUTFIT INCLUDING 

★ A Surprise 
Packet oi Stamps. 

★ Set of large 
Airmails. 

★ A book all about 
stamp collecting. 

★ Stamp Identifier 

★ Perforation 
Garige. 

★ Watermark 
Detector. 

★ Transparent 
Envelopes. 

All these are abso¬ 
lutely free. Just 
ask to sec our famous 
discount, pictorial 
Approvals, Send 3d. 
posts go. (If you would 
like a stamp album as 
well, scud 8d. extra.) 

( Tell your'parent* you are writing. 

BRIDGNORTH STAMP CO. LTD. 
(B55), BRIDGNORTH, SHROPSHIRE 



11 


'TW i 

THREE Queen Elizabeth Issues of < 

ST. HELENA, ; 

reccutly issued, arc extremely attractive , 
largo pictorials with 3 different native ]. 
scenes. These superb MINT stamps < 
will bo sent at once. • i 

ABSOLUTELY FREE ! < 

to all genuine collectors requesting ono 
of my Discount Approval selections. I 
also present purchasers with a SPECIAL 
Suit PRISE GIFT, worth moro than tho 
above, and I operate a genuine profit- 
sharing BONUS SCHEME for all customers 
making reasonable regular purchases. 
Vleasc tell your parents. 

You will not regret writing to: 

G. W. THOMAS (Dept. CN/SH), 

7 Winterborne Rd., Abingdon, Berks, 
enclosing 3d. stamp for postage. 

iUAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAj 


STAMP PACKETS OF QUALITY 

(All Different) 


100 China " 

100 Germany 
50 Austria 
50 Canada .< 

50 Australia 
25 Algeria 
100 Brit, Empire 2/6 
25 Ceylon ■ . ... 1/8 
25 Colombia ... 1 /- 

25 Cuba.1/3 

100 Czechoslovak. 2/6 
25 Egypt ... 1/3 


1/6 

1/3 

1/3 

. 1/6 

2/C 

1/3 


10 llevm Island 
• Triangulars 2/« 
1,00 France ... 2/- 
50 Groat Britain 
(All Obsolete) 2/* 
10 Ilong Kong 1/3 
10 Iceland ... 1/3 
50 India ... 1/3 
25 Jamaica ... 3/- 
50 Switzerland 1 / 3 
10 Sau, Arabia 2/« 
50 New Zealand 2/6 


Please add 3d. for Postage. 

Full Price List sent Free of Charge. No 
Approvals. Or dors despatched per return— 
NO WAITING. Satisfaction .guaranteed. 
STANLEY GIBBONS* SIMPLIFIED WHOLE 
WORLD CATALOGUE, 19513 EDITION, 
STILL IN STOCK, Price 21/-, Postage 1/9. 

J. A, L. FRANKS 

7 Allirtgton St., Victoria, London, S.W.1 


CHOOSE YOUR TWINS l 

Tell your parents that I offer fcwiu gifts to 
new Approval applicants. Request Approvals; 
send 4d. post.; and choose two of these: 
O.B. Q.E. 5 hi Mint Set of 3 Q.E.; 12 Maps 
& Flags; 7 Soviet (inel. multi-coloured); 20 
Georgian Br. Emp. (G.V ft YI); 25 N, and S. 
America; 100 World (with pictorials) . . . 
Two free; EXTRA pkts. 7d. each. ALL 
■ for,3/3 post freo with Approvals; ALL for 
’ 5/4 post free without Approvals.- 

J.B. MORTON (CNB2), 102 Waller Road, S.E.I4 

GIANT CRETE (RPR) FREE to jjln«r?n 

everyone ordering one of these I Mil It U I W 
’ lO^diff. I 50 cliff" ] 10O~cUff7” 
.Honduras 1/6 Australia 1/9 Argentine3/6 
Zanzibar . 2/» I Belgian Col. 5/6 Belgium 1/9 
25 cliff. (Brazil ... 1/6 Chile ... 6/6 
Hong Kong 3/6 j Bulgaria 1/6[China ... 1/6 

Iraq ... 1/6'Finland ... 1/6 Franco 1/9 
Sudan ... 4/0 I Peru_... 31- Hungary 1/9 

Please tell your parents. 

Postago 3d. extra. O.W.O. LIST FREE. 
Battatamps (0), 16 Kidderminster Rd., Croydon, Sy. 


TAME MICE- 



or Tiebald 
. pair 5/3 
Cages , , . .7/0 

Book on Mico . 3/6 
List 2 ll, 

PITT FRANCIS, C.N. 

MOUSE FARM, FERNDALE, GLAM. 


CHEMISTRY 

Wide range of apparatus and 
Laboratory Equipment. 

Send 3d. stamp for Price List. 

A. N. BECK & SONS 

{Dept: CN ), 

60 Stoke Newington High Street, ■ 
London, N.16 ' 


ELECTRIC MOTOR OUTFIT 

Works from 
Jm .Torch 

Post 6d, 



Comprises ALL 
necessary parts' and 
metal base for simple 
assembly to make this working Electric 
Mptor. Great technical, instructive and 
eutortaining boy's toy. Complete with 
diagrams and easy ‘directions. v 
* ’ Send 4/« P.0, or stamp*. 

Wm. PENN, Ltd. (Dept. CW), 

585 High Road, Finchley, London, N.12 
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PUZZLE 

PARADE 


WHAT AM I ? 

M> first is in scooter, not bike, 
My second’s in trailer, coach 
too. 

My third’s in a fire engine red, 
My fourth’s in a tandem for two. 
My fifth is in truck, not in van, 
My last is in cycle, not bus. 

My whole should be first on the 
road. 

It’s the duty of each one of us. 

FIND THE FLOWERS 

This square contains letters 
forming the names of three well- 
known garden flowers. By starting 
in the right place and moving to 
adjoining squares, you should be 
able to fluid the names of all three 
of them. 


Ill 

NAMES AND. PLACES . 

Who are the great characters 
we all know in history who gave 
their names to the ' following 
places ? , . 

J]dinrurgh; Rome; Alexandria; 

Rhodesia, America, Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

SPORTS PUZZLE 

The letters of the words printed 
in italics can be rearranged to 
spell a term used in boxing . 

JhiE star bout of the tournament 
was between two fly-weights., 
“ It should be a good fight, but the 
Repton man will win. He carries 
a much heavier punch,” prophesied 
Pat. 

“ Let us wait and see,” advised 
Bob. ‘‘Our man has something 
with which to counter heavy 
punching.” 

ANIMAL LANGUAGE 
Here are. the names of ten 
animals, and the noises they make. 
Can you pair them off? 

(2Jrow, lion, cow, hyena, owl, 
kitten, sparrow, dove, cock, 
turkey. 

• Hoot, gobble, laugh, crow, caw, 
mew, low, coo, roar, chirp. 


THE EASTER SURPRISE 

Janet had Just learnt to knit purl 
- stitch. She had been able to 
do plain stitch for a long time, 

: and had knitted rugs for her doll’s 
house and covers for her doll’s 
bed. : 

“ Now I can knit two plain, two 
purl, and make big things. 

Mummy,” said Janet. 

“Of course,” said Mummy. 



JUST A FEW WORDS 

T_Tere is an entertaining way to increase your knowledge of words. 

Each numbered sentence below is followed by three answers 
or comments you might make; but, in each case, only one is 
correct and shows that you have understood the meaning of the 
word in italics. To answer five or six correctly is very good. 

(Answers are given in column 4) 


1. Her riposte was good. 

A—A ready reply. 

B—A just reward. 

C—A confident, manner. 

2. You have, succeeded in 

antagonising him. 

A—Stopping the pain. 

B—-Making him hostile. 

C—Defeating him. 

3. We have a shared heritage. 

A—Retreat from the world. 

B—Something handed- down 
from the past. 

C—Disadvantage, 


4. His action was magnanimous. 
A~Generous. 

* B—Spiteful. 

C—Unexpected. 

5. To 1 remonstrate with him is 

useless. 

A—To show him what to do. 
B—To protest strongly. 

C—To ill-treat him. 

6. Your pocket-money will be 

quadrupled. 

A—Cut-ofL 
B—Locked away. 

C—Four times as much. 


JACKO’S FUN AT THE FAIR 



“But remember, big things don’t 
grow as quickly as little things.” 

Janet soon found that Mummy 
was right. During her Christmas 
holidays she began to knit a scarf 
to wear for school when it would 
be cold in the New Year; But the 
ice and snow had now all gone, 
and Janet still had not finished her 
scarf. 

“J’m tired of knitting that 
scarf,” said Janet. “Besides, it’s 

LUCKY DIP 

spot tiie ... 

queen-bee as it ptftrols hedgerows 
seeking a suitable nesting site. 
Having found one, usually an old 
mouse hole, the bee makes a ball 
of fine grass 
and moss in 
which to lay 
her eggs. 

The queen 
broods the 
eggs for about four days, and 
when they hatch the young grubs 
immediately feed on pollen stored 
in the nest. 

There are about 17 species of 
humble or bumble bees in the 
British Isles, the most common 
being the big, furry insects so 
often seen in summer. 

HOWLER 

Quadrupeds are animals which 
are born in fours, . 

HIGH WAGE 

^lfie had applied for a job as 
a grocer’s assistant. The em¬ 
ployer wanted a serious-minded 
boy, so he put Alfie to the test. 

“ Well, Alfie, tell me what you 
would do with a hundred pounds.” 

“ I don’t really know, sir,” 
replied Alfie. “You see, I wasn’t 
expecting so much to start.” 



warm now, and I don’t need a 
scarf.” 

.“You can finish it later in time 
for next winter,” said Mummy. 

“But what can I knit instead?” 
asked Janet. 

“We’ll think about it,” said 
Mummy. 

Then one day Janet heard 
Mummy say: ■ 

“I can’t afford a new Easter 
hat this year, My old one must 
do” 

“That’s it!” thought Janet. 
“I’ll knit Mummy a hat like the 
one in her magazine ” 

Janet knitted and knitted. But 
though she tried to do all the 
magazine said, her knitting did not 
look like the hat in the picture. 
When Mummy asked her what she 
was knitting, Janet-said: “It’s an 
Easter surprise.” 

At last, on Easter Saturday, 
Janet finished her knitting. But 
the knitted hat still looked queer. 
It had two holes—a little one . on 
one side, and a bigger one oppo¬ 
site. Mummy found Janet staring 
at it sadly. 

“It was to be your Easter sur¬ 
prise,” began Janet. 

• “What a beautiful tea-cosy!” 
'exclaimed Mummy. And she put 
the hat on the teapot with the 
spout through one hole, arid the 
handle through the other. 

“A tea-cosy was just what I 
wanted,” said Mummy as she gave 
Janet a big “ thank you ” hug. - 


LIBRARY OF LAUGHS 

Here is a selection of books 
your library is unlikely to stock. 

The 1 Wrong Total by Adam 
Agen. ‘ 

On the Roundabout by C. 
Yewsoon. 

Cold Comfort by M. T. Grate. 
False Start by R. U. Reddy, 
More Howlers by Justin Funn. 
Silly Questions by B. Yorage. 

SURPRISE FOR TEACHER 
“ What is a juniper? Tell me.” 
A silence. “What! Nobody 
knows?” 

At last a small girl bravely ven¬ 
tured : 

“A child born in June, I sup¬ 
pose.” 

OTHER WORLDS 

Jn the evening Jupiter is in the 
south-east. In the morning 
Venus and 
Mars are in the 
south-east, and 
Saturn is in the 
south. Our 
picture shows 
the Moon as it 
may* be seen at 
half-past nine on the evening of 
Friday, April 4. 



The Easter Fair was already on the Common, and Jacko, Baby, and Bouncer 
were soon joining in the fun. Then Jacko saw the baby elephant and, nearby, 
.a. siuall. truck; .'then, lie had, as he put it, “one of his brilliant‘brainwaves.” 
Rushing off to find the Proprietor, Jacko got permission to harness the 
baby elephant to the truck and was soon giving lovely free rides to all the 
children. “The best day I’ve ever had at a Fair,” Jacko said afterwards. 


JUST A FEW WORDS 

1. A A riposte is a return thrust in ffcncing 

> and has come to mean ' a ready retort. 
. (From Italian risposta, reply.) * 

2. B To antagonise is to arouse opposition. 
(From ■ Greek antagonists — anti, against, 
and agon - contest.), . 

3. B A heritage is that which is inherited; 
anything transmitted from past . ages. 
(From Latin hereditarc, to inherit.) 

4. A Magnanimous is being nbove mean 
thoughts; largc-mmdcd. (From Latin 
magnus, great, and animus , the soul.) 

5. B. To remonstrate is to make a strong 
■ or formal protest.. (From Latin re-, 

again, and monslrare, to point out.) 

6 . C To quadruple is to increase four times. 
(From Latin quadruplus—quattuor , four, 
and phre ■ to fill.) 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 

What am I ? Safety.... . ' 

Find ihe flowers. Toony ; dahlia 5 aster.; 

Names and places. Edwin; Romulus; 
Alexander the. Great; .Cecil Rhodes ; Amerigo 
LAST WEEK’S ANSWER‘p* < j£ ucci ’ NVillis,ra 

Sports puzzle. 

Straight left. 

Animal language. 
Crow—caw ; lion— 
roar ; cow — low ; 
hyena—laugh ; owl 
•—hoot ; ■ kitten — 
mew; sparrow — 
chirp ; dove—coo ; 
cock—crow; turley 

■—gobble.. ' 
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If A refresher 
p for Mother 

Two - year - old Stephen 
brings his mother, June 
Paul, the Olympic runner, 
a cup of tea after site has 
finished a training session 
at Parliament Ilill Fields, 
in London. 


Ulysses will enter for the Cup 


new amateur soccer club is 
likely to become well known 
next season, for the N recently- 
formed Ulysses P.C. propose enter¬ 
ing for the 1958-59 Amateur Cup 
competition; The new club will 
comprise former playing members 
of London University, just as* 
Pegasus F.C. is formed by ex- 
Oxford and Cambridge University 
players. • 

’ The founders of the Ulysses 
club have great hopes for the 


success of the new venture, and 
aim to run three teams in the 
future. They hope also to enter 
one of the senior amateur leagues. 

London University is among the 
leading sports centres in the 
country, and between 1500 and 
2000 students play soccer.* It is 
from these young men that the 
Ulysses teams will be chosen, 
although they will not become 
eligible for the new club until they 
have left the University. 
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Emil Zatopek 
up 
his spikes 

J^MiL Zatopek, the great Czech 
runner, has announced his 
retirement from active athletics. 
Many consider him the world’s 
greatest post-war athlete, and his 
record would certainly point to 
this. 

At the 1948 Olympic Games at 
Wembley, the incredible Czech 
Won the 10,000 metres, and was 
second .in the 5000 metres. At 
Helsinki in 1952, he won three 
gold medals—for the 5000 metres, 
the 10,000 metres, ' and the 
Marathon. 

It was in the Helsinki Marathon,' 
so the story goes, that Britain’s 
Jim Peters set a very fast pace 
with Zatopek trailing just behind. 
Then he came abreast and began 
to chat. “Do you think the pace 
is fast enough?” he asked. 

“Well,” said Peters, “if you can 
go' faster, you do.” Zatopek 
could, and did, and won. 

In all, Emil Zatopek set up 

18 world records. . Many have 
been beaten, but he still holds 
those for 10 miles, 15 miles, 
20,000 and 25,000 metres, and for 
one hour’s running (12 miles 810 
yards). • • • / 

Now a colonel in the Czech 

Army, he will still take an active 
interest in the development of 

athletes to represent his country. 

Look out for Milee 

J7] aster weekend will provide 
thrills in plenty for motor¬ 
cycle racing enthusiasts with meet¬ 
ings at Brands Hatch on Good 
Friday/Snetterton on Sunday, and 
Crystal Palace on Monday. 

One of the international riders 
likely to attract a great deal of 
attention at these meetings will be 
18-ycav-old Mike Hailwood, of 
Oxford, whom many people con¬ 
sider will become one of the most 
famous riders in the sport. 

During the three-months’ South 
African season, in which he has 
been competing, Mike put up 
some remarkable achievements 
astride his three-year-old,^ home- 
tuned machine, creating new lap 
records at every track on which 
he rode.. 


SPORTS QUIZ 

1. Which soccer club is nick¬ 
named The Hammers? 

2. Who holds the women’s 
singles championship of Wimble¬ 
don? 1 

3. What is the weight of the 
shot used in junior events? 

4. How long is a cricket pitch? 

5. Which outdoor game is 
played on a pitch with no 
boundaries? 

6 . What is a birdie in golf? 
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SPORTING GALLERY- 

JIMMY MULLEN 

In the powerful Wolverhampton 
team bidding so boldly for the 1958 
League Championship are two 
players who joined the club before 
the war. They are Skipper Billy 
Wright and outside-left Jimmy 
Mullen* 

Wright’s first-team service 
started after the war, but Mullen 
actually played for the club in the 
F.A. Cup semj-fjnals of 1939, when 
only 16, and so achieved newspaper 
headlines at the outset of his long 
career. 

Born at Newcastle-on-Tyne, he. 
was 14 when the Wolves took him 
on their ground staff. He has .since won all the big honours 
—a Cup medal in 1^49, a League Championship medal in 
1954, and 13 international caps. 

The Wolves have played him on both wings, but he is happier 
on the left, where his shooting is still as deadly as ever. 
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BUSY TIME FOR OUR 
YOUNG FOOTBALLERS 

Raster will be an important 
period in the lives of a num¬ 
ber of our young footballers. On 
Monday the English Schools team 
will meet Germany on the ground 
of the Chesterfield F.C.; and at 
Luxemburg an international youth 
tournament with 19 countries 
taking part will be held. 

The first international between 
English and German schoolboys 
was played at Portsmouth in 1956, 
when England won 5-1. Last year 
the match was played at Stuttgart, 
and England were again victorious, 
by three goals to one: . 

Several of the schoolboys who 
appeared in those previous games 
against Germany have already 
made their mark in English Youth 
football, and some of them will 
be members of the English party 
competing in the Luxemburg 
Youth tournament. Among them 
will be Barry Bridges, the dashing 


young Chelsea centre-forward, 
who has already played many 
times for England in Youth inter¬ 
nationals. Barry Smith, now on 
the staff of Manchester United, is 
another who appeared in the 1956 
game. 

Foregone conclusion 

^iiere seems to be little doubt as 
to the winner of the 10,000 
metres in the European athletics 
championships which are to be 
held in Stockholm this summer. 
Here is an extract from a Swedish 
Press hand-out: 

“At 18,05, August 19, Kuc will 
start the 10,000 metres race in 
Stockholm with about 25 com¬ 
petitors. It will probably not be 
long before Kuc will lead and 
around 18.34 he will arrive at the 
finish as the first European athletic 
champion to be acclaimed in 
Stockholm.” . 



Young tennis players of Russia 

As stated in C N recently, Russia is becoming increasingly 
tennis-minded. Among these young players, receiving hints 
from their coach, there may he a future Wijnbledon champion. 
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